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DO NOT FORCE YOUR RELIGION ON OTHERS! 


A LARGE part of our people ask for the free coinage — 


of silver. Another large part object to this. 
| The gold men object to having a silver- standard 
currency forced upon them ; and the silver men object 


to having a gold- standard currency further forced upon 


them. 


Why not satisfy both? Coin the gold- standard 
currency as now for those who wish to use it, and a 


silver-standard currency for those who wish to use 
that. Each standard of currency to take care of itself. 
“No redemption of silver-standard money in gold, nor 
of gold-standard money in silver. 

All moneys coined up to the time of the adoption 


of this method, and all paper money issued, based 
upon that, to be redeemed in gold, and all obligations 


and contracts entered into, due of course in the gold 
standard in which they were contracted or ween. was 
in force at the time they originated. 


Both standards of money to be treated alike bya the 
Fractional currency to be come for 


government. 
each standard independently. 
Also, paper moneys to hace issued upon | each of the 
standards alike. 
The revenue of the government to be raised, ap- 
proximately, one-half in each of the two standards. 


All future expenditures by’ the government not al-_ 


ready contracted for and thereby understood to be in 
the gold standard, to be arranged for approximately 
one-half in each of the money-standards. Also, bonds 
in the silver standard to be issued—principal and in- 


terest to be payable in silver, if this can be done as 
profitably as the issue of bonds in the gold standard. 
To facilitate the bringing of the silver-standard - 


money into use, the new free-coinage silver dollar* 
to be given fine silver of such weight that it shall have 
approximately the value of the gold dollar at - time 
- of the adoption of the law. 

The government ought not to meddle with things 


for which it was not created. As I understand the 
en it is the government’s business to coin 


sit might be wise to give the new free coinage silver dollar a new vname, 3 


for instance, acrown, to avoid confusion. 


science is a unit; 


for the people both gold and silver money, but not to 


_ fix and uphold a ratio between the two. 


Furnish both kinds of money. Give both equal 


chances, and let the people take care oftherest. Save 


us from the present un-American paternalism! 
Our silver men think that the debtor class is 


wronged, and money made scarce to the detriment of | 


trade, by the change from the silver tothe gold stand- 
ard by several countries, and also by our own formal 
demonetization of silver in 1873. 

Well, give all who desire it the chance to use 
silver-standard money entirely, and to try how much 
gold they can thereby set free, and make gold cheaper. 

If, as I believe, the gold-standard money is better 


and will win in the long run, let the several parts of 
our people ascertain what is best for them, themselves 


—do not force a money upon them which they do not 
want. To do this would be as wrong as to try to 
force a particular religion upon any part of our people. 

Should we gold men succeed in defeating the free 
silver coinage and continue to force the single stand- 
ard upon the silver men, a partial disaffection of the 
latter towards our national government will be the 


result, and it will be of a sectional character, against 


which Washington in his farewell address particularly _ 
warns us. | 
Epwarp C. HEGELER. 


THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE AS A BASIS FOR UNI- | 
= VERSAL RELIGIOUS UNION. 
BY MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 


_ THE remark is often made that differences of opin- 


ion in religions as in other matters spring from differ- 


ences in temperament, from variations in the consti- 
tutional make-up of the individual, and are therefore 
inseparably associated with intellectual activity. Oddly 


enough, this plea, which is used to estop religious in- 


quiry, is ; wholly forgotten when the question at issue is 
a scientific instead of a religious one. Men feel that 
that a scientific idea cannot be true 
and false at the same time; that there is no purely 
scientific problem whose ultimate solution need be 
wholly despaired of. 

_ The reason for this state of mind we need not go 
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far to seek. Men know that science deals with ob- 
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servable and verifiable facts, and they feel, even when — 


they do not explicitly avow, at least in the depths of 


their own consciences, that the ground-work of religion © 


is in a xealm of phantasms and blind emotions which 
evade all legitimate scientific tests. Under such cir- 
cumstances, those whose critical habit of mind or rigid 
intellectual integrity permit them not to seek in the 
fumes of fancy the gratification of their spiritual sense, 
come inevitably to surrender, perhaps with infinite re- 


gret, all the hopes and solaces of religion, preferring 


to be crucified upon the tree of barren reality rather — 


than to enter ignobly into a kingdom of glory. 

But this sublime sacrifice will no longer be neces- 
sary when men come to realise that there is possible a 
religion of science; a religion essentially continuous 
with the past experience of the race and yet dependent 
upon no presuppositions, or surmises, or speculations, 
or dogmas, or supramundane machinery ; a religion in 
which every religious need is met and every religious 
emotion justified ; and a religion, finally, whose catho- 


licity is broad enough to bring together in fraternal 


union all the adherents of all the creeds. 

The catholicity of the religion of science arises from 
the fact that its only necessary postulates are the com- 
mon heritage of all mankind, or rather that it is prac- 
tically conterminous with the religious heritage of man- 
kind. It appears that religious controversies are not, 
as a rule, waged around truly religious questions, but 
rather around the supposititious metempiric entities 
by which it is attempted to explain and justify reli- 
‘gious experience. | 

The elements that go to make up the organised re- 
ligions of the world do not partake in an equal degree 
of a truly religious character. Every fact has, it is 
true, a religious aspect, as it has a scientific aspect ; 
that is, it may be considered simply as a fact, or as a 
symbol or vehicle of cosmic unity. But some facts are 
far more religious than others ; the crystalline struc- 
ture of a mineral, for example, may have more religious 
significance than a fossil worm-track, and less than the 
wagging of the tail of a pleased dog. 


Jewish scriptures and in that class of Oriental systems 
of which the cosmogony of the wee casual theosophists 
is a fair type. 

It is also true, though far less apparent, that to 
this category must be assigned the ontological and 
cosmological conceptions of God, soul, heaven, hell, 
purgatory, angels, and demons, and, in short, the whole 
metaphysical or metempirical — of the pre- 
vailing creeds. 

The notion of God as a distinct being 3 is not snictly | 
a religious but a philosophical notion. — 

If the soul is a distinct element in the jinnen ake: 


up, it cannot, as such, be considered as having any — 


more religious significance than the oxygen that enters 


into the composition of water. 


If heaven and hell and purgatory are places, they 
cannot escape being placed, as such, in the same cate- 
gory as Australia, and the moon, and the star Sirius. 

If angels and demons really do have a personal ex- 
istence, they are as truly scientific facts as are men and 
trees, and must take a saps by their side in natural 
history. | 

Any or all of these names might represent distinct 
objective entities without giving any place for religion. 


_ The religious elements in the conceptions which they 


represent are not the ontological and cosmological — 
ones, but those which belong to the Se and 
the pragmatic order. 

It is not upon the deing of God, but upon his father- 
hood, his universal providence, his unchangeable law, 


his supreme beauty and glory, that religion depends. 


It is possible to believe in a God-being without be- 
lieving in religion ; but it is not possible to recognise | 
a Divine Fatherhood, whatever its seat, without ad- 


_ mitting the human sonship, with all that it implies. 


Thus it is. not a spiritual entity in man that is of 
concern to religion, but a spiritual life, a spiritual 
thought, a spiritual endeavor. 7 

Neither is it of localities of reward and purification 
and punishment that religion takes cognisance, but of 
the beautifying, purifying, and retributive sequences 


- inseparably attached to human conduct. 


Some facts, of the nature of abstractions, are al- 


ways and essentially religious in a high degree ; such 
are order, law, beauty, sublimity, in the cosmic group, 
prayer, virtue, love, and aspiration in the psycholo- 
gical group, and acts of worship and beneficence in the 
social group. Other supposed facts arecurrently looked 
upon as religious, because of their close connection 
with religious thought and experience, but really are 
not so. | 

In the latter class are of course to be included those 
entirely indifferent scientific,or historical data, real or 


suppositive, which have become fortuitously attached 


to a religious system, such as many to be found in the 


And of what importance to any religion are its an-_ 
gels and demons except in so far as they are identified 
with those subtle influences for good and evil which 


no one can deny to emanate froth every nook and 


cranny of the human environment. 

To the gods and saints and supramundane and i in- 
framundane, premundane or postmundane worlds with © 
which the polytheistic and atheistic religions deal, the 


same distinction will apply. 


In all cases the strictly religious sphere is that 
which lies between and connects the ontological and 
the psychological, the universe at ‘large and the anual 
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Now, as a general rule, religious differences lie in 
the realm of objective being, and religious agreements — 
In other words, the dif- 


in that of inner experience. 
ferences which purport to be religious and are main- 
tained and fought over in the name of religion, are 


_ really not religious differences at all, but relate to al-- 


leged facts of a purely speculative interest. 


_ The religion of science, by paring away all the 
special ontological bases of religious conceptions, 


leaving only the world of sensible phenomena and the 


intellectual, affective, and volitional life which is as-. 


sociated with it, has furnished for the first time in 
history what would appear to be a practical basis for 
_a universal religious fellowship, in which the adherents 
of every religion can join with those of all others in a 
common recognition of all the religious truths dear to 
any, even without necessarily sacrificing such positive 


convictions as they may cherish regarding the existence | 


and nature of any alleged ‘invisible entities, supposed 


to lie behind or beyond the cosmic activities and human | 


receptivities and reactions by which religious experi- 
ence is constituted. For the religion of science does 


not mean a religion for scientific men exclusively ; it 


means a religion which takes the facts of science as a 
basis, instead of hypothetical of a 
character. 


Universal subjectivity may y be equally the object of 


love and devotion and obedience, whether it be called 
‘Osiris-Ra-Tum, Assur-Il, Ahura-Mazda, Tien, Atma- 
Brahma, Karma, Mahadevi, Adonai-Elohim, or the 
World-All ; whether it be focussed into the irrefragable 


unity of an Allah, or dispersed into the hierarchies of 
Vedic, Greco-Roman, Christian, Norse, or Polynesian. 
_mythology, or diffused equally throughout all nature, 


_as by the Mongols and other animistic people. 


The religious instincts of man, his lofty aspirations, | 


his undying ideals, his expansive sympathies, his vir- 
‘ile self-direction, his discriminating intelligence, are 
~ equally real and equally efficiertt instruments of reli- 
gious experience, whether they spring from the com- 
plex activities of organised matter, from the simple 
energy of an unextended spirit, or from the interaction 
of a triad or septenary of associated principles. 


The blessedness by which virtue is rewarded, the 


: painful experience by which imperfections are elimi- 


nated, the obscuration and anguish which is the penalty 
of evil-doing, are facts which persevere amid all con- 


tentions of creeds about heavens and hells. 
Elysium, Valhalla, Devachan, Tushita-world, Spirit 
Land, Happy Hunting Ground—what do these signify 


_ but the joyous outcome of accomplished duty? What 


matters Kama Loca, or Purgatory, or the struggle for 
existence, so only that the soul be purified? In re- 


morse, in spiritual and moral atrophy, does there not 


lie as deep damnation as Tartarus or Avitchi or Nifle- 
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expresses the theory : 
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heim or all the paraphernalia of a whole series of hells 
can threaten? . | 
Thus might we go through the whole list of reli- 
gious conceptions and find every one of them, in some 
disguise or other, in every religion, associated in vari- 
ous degrees with metaphysical backgrounds of every 
conceivable character, regarding which alone all the 
disruptive controversies are waged. 
If this be so, the religion of science, a religion 
which needs no other foundation than the ascertained 


-facts of science, may very well raise the banner of 
universal reconciliation, and call the ministers of the 


world’s religions from their ontological speculations 
and historical controversies to the undeniable facts of 
universal experience, in which there is abundant room 
for every really religious element of every system that 
has ever existed. 


BOSTON MARRIAGES.” 
BY SUSAN CHANNING. 


** Most poor matters 
*Point to rich ends.’’—7he Tempest. 


EDNA D. Cuenaei in avery interesting letter in Zhe 


Open Court some time ago, made a most pathetic plea 


for what is termed ‘‘Boston Marriages,” which she 
defines to be sympathetic unions between two women, 
who select a common home and agree to live together 
and share each other’s burdens, and further adds of 
them: ‘‘In our present state of civilisation they seem 
necessary and should not be interfered with.” 

We heartily agree with her, for sympathy and spir- 


‘itual support are as imperative needs of our nature as 


food and shelter. And since, in our present state of 
civilisation, marriage, like wealth, is getting to be 
more and more the privilege of the few, the women 


unsought in wedlock or unable to obtain the man of 


their choice should have the right to form sympathetic 
unions with one another, unmolested by parents, rela-. 
Their separation from kith and 
kin and the ‘‘bed and board” of their own family is 
justifiable upon the theory of physiological selection of 
Romanes, or upon the hypothesis of pangenesis ad- 
vanced by Darwin; the latter claiming that one may 
be born with the brutish instincts of some remote an- 
cestor, and the former that the infant may differ greatly 
from every ancestral type, or as Carlyle admirably 
‘¢ New Mirabeaus one hears not 
of ; the wild kindred has gone out with this its great- 
As families and kindreds sometimes do; pro- 
ducing after long ages of unnoted notability some 
quintessence of all the qualities they had; to flame 
forth as a man world-noted ; after whom they rest as. 
if exhausted ; the sceptre passing to others.”” When 
such. instances occur among oneal they ae 
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separate from the original group and form a group of 
their own. Women, then, are but obeying a law of 
nature when they separate from their uncongenial kin- 
dred and unite with those of similar tastes, habits, 
and pursuits to their own, without regard to sex. The 


cuckoo, although for many hundreds of generations 


born in a family whose language is that of a chirp and 
a twitter, will never adopt either the habits or lan- 
guage of its foster-paréents, but quits its nest as soon 


as it is able to fly, to seek the companionship of its — 
In the case of man, the bonds which | 


own kinsfolk. 
bind him to his fellows are not those of mere flesh.and 
blood, but ideas, principles, and spiritual thoughts ; 


although we all know that, as a physiological fact, 


blood is thicker than water.’”’ Yet, when we attempt 
to apply this truth to human relations, we find that 
the ties of kinship have never been as binding a force 


as those created by community of thought and feeling. | 


The history of Christian and, indeed, of all persecu- 
tions, supplies ample evidence on this point. During 
the period of Rome’s conversion to Christianity, hus- 
bands and wives abandoned one another, and parents 
deserted their children to enter the Church ; and dur- 
ing the Spanish Inquisition parents stood by rejoicing, 


while their heretical children endured the tortures of 
Lecky, in de- | 


the rack or were burnt at the stake. 
scribing the effect of opposite religious belief and 
sympathies upon the domestic relations of Roman 
families during this period, says: ‘‘ The husband, as 
he laid his head on the pillow by his wife, had the 


bitterness of thinking that all her sympathies were > 
that her affections belonged to 


withdrawn from him ; 
an alien priesthood and to a foreign creed. He was 


to her only an outcast, as a | brand prepared for the 


burning.”’ 


The religion of science more convincingly 
than the Christian Fathers or the Church of to-day 


that it is the duty of the individual to bear and for- 


bear, not only with those of his own kindred, but with 
all mankind. For as the spectroscope has revealed to 


us that particles of matter on this earth pulsate in uni- 
son with particles of matter in the stars, so scientific 


religion, which bases its creed on the facts of biology, ; 


heredity, and anthropology, has shown us the solida- 
rity of mankind, and that the material and spiritual 
nature of each individual pulsates in unison with the 
past and present of the human race, and will so pul- 
sate through all time; and, also, that as geology 
teaches that even a single drop of water leaves its im- 
press on the earth upon which it falls, and, as main- 
tained by Forbes, the botanist, climatic variations of 
the past are reflected in the fauna and flora of the 
present, and that the Glacial Age has left its distinct 


mark on the flora of the present day, so heredity and - 


psychology teach that every deed leaves its impress 
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Preterita,” says: 
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and distinct mark on the human organism. From this — 


truth has been evolved the economic law of ‘‘All for 
all,” and also the modern doctrine that ‘‘Injuty to one © 
is injury to all,” as against the former doctrine of ‘All 
against each, and each against all.’”’ 
This modern law of conduct, in its praciiesl recog- 
nition that we ‘‘are no longer twain, but of one flesh,” 
is Monism. In the case, however, of the family one 
can often better serve humanity and develop individ- 
uality away from the home and where conditions are 
more in harmony with the character of the individual. 
Harriet Martineau said, she so feared her mother, who | 
had kept her in subjection until her fortieth year, that 
she could never tell her the truth. Ruskin, in his 
‘‘As a boy I regarded my parents 
as I did the terrible forces of nature and not with a 
loving spirit.” J. S. Mill stood in such relations to his 
father during boyhood that in after life, although he — 


differed with him greatly on many topics, he never 


dared to speak out, except when some great principle 
was involved. 

We have endeavored, on - general principles, to 
justify ‘‘ Boston Marriages.” But, is it not pitiable to 
see poor girls, although no longer handicapped by so- 
ciety, yet by their own physical nature, cast into the ~ 
world to struggle alone for a livelihood and ‘bide the 


_pelting of this pitiless storm,’ while their natural 


adjutors are seeking luxurious Benedict apartments 
and club-house enjoyments, instead of these same — 
girls as wives and homes where there is *‘ plain living 
and high thinking.” We do not claim that all the — 
misery and sin caused by this state of things is due © 
entirely to the men. The number of men who are © 
‘¢gluttonous, wine-bibbers, and friends of publicans — 


-and sinners,” is not much in excess of the number of 


women, who, when in the wilderness, cry out for the 
succulent roots, fruits, and flesh-pots of Egypt. Like 
the children of Israel, onions and carrots are better in | 
their eyes than love and children with privation. We 
agree with Goethe, that no man is properly dependent 
who is not wholly independent, and with ‘Emerson, 
that no man is a whole man who cannot earn an honest 
livelihood. Neither, in our opinion, is any woman 
properly dependent who is not wholly independent, 


nor is she a whole woman unless she can earn an 


honest livelihood. Still, if the social and economic 
independence of woman is going to make her avoid 
marriage, except with men,of assured wealth or posi- 
tion, then it is an evil instead of a good, for it is the _ 


sons of capable women that the world is more in need | 


of than their personal efforts. Francis Galton has © 


pointed out in all his works that gifted men haye al- 
ways had intelligent and well-endowed mothers. Dar- 


win, in his ‘‘ Descent of Man,” says: ‘‘ There is hardly 


a man of rank in Persia who is not born of a Georgian 
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